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Abstract Although people generally endorse intrinsic 
goals for growth, intimacy, and community more than 
extrinsic goals for money, appearance, and popularity, 
people sometimes over-emphasize extrinsic goals, to the 
potential detriment of their well-being. When and why does 
this occur? Results from three experimental studies show 
that psychological threat increases the priority that people 
give to extrinsic compared to intrinsic goals. This was 
found in the case of existential threat (Study 1), economic 
threat (Studies 2), and interpersonal threat (Study 3). Dis- 
cussion focuses on the possible reasons why threat breeds 
extrinsic orientations. 
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A growing body of research shows that many goals can be 
arranged on a continuum from intrinsic to extrinsic. Goals 
such as self-acceptance, affiliation, and community feeling 
have been classified as “intrinsic,” given their focus on 
pursuits that are typically inherently rewarding and that 
tend to satisfy innate psychological needs such as auton- 
omy, competence, and relatedness (Deci and Ryan 2000). 
At the other end of the continuum, goals such as financial 
success, attractive appearance, and social popularity have 
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been classified as “extrinsic,” given their focus on external 
rewards, praise, and the evaluations of others. Supporting 
the distinction, Grouzet et al. (2005) recently demon- 
strated, via multidimensional scaling analyses and circular 
stochastic modeling, that intrinsic and extrinsic goal con- 
tent formed a single bipolar dimension in the goal ratings 
of over 1,800 individuals from 15 cultures. 

Furthermore, substantial research now demonstrates that 
people report less positive and more negative moods, less 
life-satisfaction, and less psychological adjustment when 
they place relatively more importance on extrinsic goals 
than intrinsic goals (see Kasser 2002, for a review). The 
association between relative extrinsic versus intrinsic value 
orientation (REIVO) and negative outcomes has been 
demonstrated in a variety of nations (e.g., Kim et al. 2003; 
Kasser and Ahuvia 2002; Ryan et al. 1999); in early ado- 
lescents (Cohen and Cohen 1996; Kasser and Ryan 1993), 
late adolescents (Vansteenkiste et al. 2007) and adults 
(Kasser and Ryan 1996; Sheldon and Kasser 2001) as well 
as college students; with idiographic (Sheldon and Kasser 
1995, 1998, 2001), nomothetic (Kasser and Ryan 1993, 
1996, 2001), and implicit (Schmuck 2001; Solberg et al. 
2004) means of assessing goal content; and with self- 
report, daily diary (Kasser and Ryan 1996, Sheldon and 
Kasser 1995; Solberg et al. 2004), and interviewer ratings 
(Kasser and Ryan 1993) of well-being and adjustment. 
Recent work has also shown that parental REIVO predicts 
a variety of problematic outcomes within offspring (Duriez 
et al. 2007, in press). 

Given that this literature demonstrates that extrinsic 
goals are less likely to promote well-being than are 
intrinsic goals, it may seem rather puzzling that extrinsic 
goals nevertheless seem so prevalent in the world. That is, 
if the goals of consumerism, status seeking, and appearance 
tend to be associated with such problematic outcomes, 
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then why does the modern world seem so full of extrinsic 
concerns? What factors conspire to push people towards 
the extrinsic goal-strivings that ultimately are unlikely to 
benefit their own happiness and well-being? 

Although the answer to this question is doubtless multi- 
faceted (see e.g., Kasser and Kanner 2004), we have sug- 
gested that goal selection can become more extrinsic and 
less intrinsic when people experience psychological threat 
(Kasser et al. 2004; Kasser and Sheldon 2004; Sheldon 
2004). Such threats lead people to feel unsafe or anxious 
(Chaplin 1985, p. 231), and can occur through a variety of 
means. For example, threats to self-esteem (Crocker and 
Knight 2005), social inclusion (Twenge and Baumeister 
2005), people’s sense of order and control (Kofta et al. 
1998), and people’s survival or sense of continuity 
(Greenberg et al. 1997), while all distinct types of threats, 
have at base a commonality: the individual feels a sense of 
insecurity regarding impending trouble, danger, or harm 
(American Heritage dictionary). It is also noteworthy that 
various types of threats listed above have all been linked to 
similar sorts of negative outcomes, such as inappropriate 
aggression (Twenge and Baumeister 2005), defensiveness 
(Rhodewalt and Vohs 2005), and antagonism (Heatherton 
and Vohs 2000). 

Several lines of research evidence support the specific 
proposal that various types of threats can also lead indi- 
viduals to focus more on extrinsic and less on intrinsic 
goals. For example, adolescents’ goals are likely to be 
more extrinsically and less intrinsically oriented if they are 
raised by parents who are controlling and non-nurturing 
(Kasser et al. 1995, 2002; Williams et al. 2000) or by 
parents who are overly punitive or inconsistent (Cohen and 
Cohen 1996). Children whose parents divorce also are 
more likely to adopt a focus on materialistic goals (Rind- 
fleisch et al. 1997). Controlling or dehumanizing academic 
environments have also been shown to be associated with 
increases in attractive appearance goals and decreases in 
community feeling goals (Sheldon and Krieger 2004). 
Socio-economic factors such as family poverty (Cohen and 
Cohen 1996; Kasser et al. 1995, 2002) and national eco- 
nomic difficulties (Abramson and Inglehart 1995) also are 
associated with an increasing focus on materialistic, 
extrinsic goals in life. 

These correlational studies are complemented by two 
experimental reports which begin to suggest that psycho- 
logical threats can cause increases in extrinsic and 
decreases in intrinsic orientations. First, Kasser and Shel- 
don (2000) showed that participants prompted to think 
about their own death tended to consume more of limited 
community resources and to want more luxury goods in the 
future. Second, Chang and Arkin (2002) showed that state- 
materialism increased when people who are chronically 
self-doubting are made to feel insecure and uncertain. 
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Neither set of experiments, however, examined a full range 
of extrinsic and intrinsic goals, as both studies focused only 
upon consumption and materialism. 

Such empirical evidence is consistent with a variety of 
theoretical perspectives that imply that different kinds of 
threats can cause people to shift towards financial, 
appearance, and popularity goals and away from personal 
growth, affiliation, and community goals is consistent with 
many other theoretical positions. For example, humanistic 
perspectives suggest that when feelings of safety and 
security are threatened, individuals are less likely to focus 
on activities that promote growth and well-being, and more 
likely to concern themselves with issues such as money, 
image, and status (Maslow 1956, 1971; Rogers 1964). 
From an evolutionary perspective, it also seems likely that 
status, looks, and wealth may have offered important short- 
term means of countering threats to security and survival in 
our evolutionary past (Buss 2000), and thus people may be 
somewhat “hard-wired” to orient towards extrinsic goals in 
times of uncertainty. Further, the feelings of anxiety 
resulting from threat may lead individuals to lose access to 
extended self-representational systems (Kuhl and Baumann 
2000), thus preventing them from thinking clearly about 
pursuits that would be more meaningful or growth-pro- 
moting. As a result, threats may lead individuals to be more 
likely to seek the kinds of “quick fixes” promoted and 
glorified by contemporary media and culture (Kasser et al. 
2004) than they would were they to engage in thoughtful 
consideration. 


The present studies 


The present article presents three experiments designed to 
examine in more detail the potential impact of different 
types of psychological threats upon peoples’ overall goal 
orientation. Our basic hypothesis was that when people 
are threatened, they will place greater emphasis on 
extrinsic goals compared to intrinsic goals. It is important 
to emphasize that this hypothesis concerns only REIVO, 
or the relative strength of extrinsic vis-à-vis intrinsic 
pursuits. Much if not most of the extrinsic/intrinsic goal 
research cited above has focused upon this composite as 
the primary predictor of interest (see Kasser 2002, for a 
review). This is because extrinsic goals are thought to be 
problematic only when they assume undue importance 
within a person’s goal-system. Thus, although extrinsic 
pursuits (for financial success, appealing appearance, and 
social popularity) certainly have their place, the research 
and theory discussed above suggest that difficulties ensue 
only when they exceed intrinsic goals in strength. Our 
computational procedure of creating a relative strength 
(REIVO) measure is also consistent with the research of 
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Grouzet et al. (2005) showing that intrinsic and extrinsic 
represent the bipolar ends of a single underlying 
dimension. 


Study 1 


In Study 1 we used a mortality salience induction to 
induce an existential threat (Greenberg et al. 1997), in an 
attempt to show that priming death promotes stronger 
extrinsic versus intrinsic goal endorsement. Thus, the 
study aimed to expand on past research showing that 
mortality salience increases consumption behavior (Kasser 
and Sheldon 2000) by examining a broader set of goals, 
including materialistic as well as other extrinsic and 
intrinsic goals. 

In order to assess RETVO we employed an idiographic 
personal goal assessment procedure (Emmons 1989; Little 
1993). After a writing manipulation, participants were 
asked to list five salient personal goals and then to rate the 
relevance of each of these personal goals to six possible 
futures, three of which involved intrinsic orientations 
and three of which involved extrinsic orientations (see 
Sheldon and Kasser 1995, 1998). Again, our primary 
hypothesis was that participants whose mortality had been 
made salient would report that their goals were relatively 
more extrinsic than would subjects in the control 
condition. 


Methods 
Participants and procedure 


Participants were 84 introductory psychology students (22 
men and 62 women) at the University of Missouri who 
participated as part of a course requirement. During the 
experimental session participants first completed either a 
mortality salience induction or a control induction. After 
completing some filler items they listed and rated a set of 
personal goals. Because there were no main or interactive 
effects of gender in this study or in Studies 2 and 3, gender 
is not discussed further. 

Mortality salience induction: To raise participants’ 
awareness of death, we used the writing induction 
typically employed by terror management researchers 
(Greenberg et al. 1997). That is, 41 experimental partici- 
pants were randomly assigned to “briefly describe the 
emotions that the thought of your own death arouses in 
you” and to also “briefly describe, as specifically as you 
can, what you think will happen to you as you physically 
die and once you are physically dead.” The 43 control 
participants were instead asked to answer the same two 
questions with respect to the experience of listening to 
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music, the same methodology employed by Kasser and 
Sheldon (2000).! 

Personal goal assessment: Next, participants were asked 
to free-list five salient personal goals (Emmons 1989; Little 
1993), defined as “the projects and concerns that people 
have in their lives.... that we think about, plan for, carry 
out, and sometimes (though not always) complete or suc- 
ceed at.” Participants were also told that the goals should 
be relevant “during the next year or so.” Several standard 
example goals were listed (i.e., “lose 15 pounds,” “make 
more money,” “decide on a personal philosophy,” and 
“express my emotions better with friends”). 

To assess REIVO we used the methodology employed 
by Sheldon and Kasser (1995, 1998, 2001) and asked 
participants to rate on a 1 (no help) to 5 (very much help) 
scale how helpful each of their five goals would be in 
reaching each of three intrinsic (self-acceptance, affiliation, 
and community feeling) and three extrinsic (financial suc- 
cess, attractive appearance, and social popularity) possible 
futures. We then created a REIVO score by subtracting the 
15 intrinsic items from the 15 extrinsic items (Sheldon and 
Kasser 1995, 1998, 2001; alpha = .77, after recoding).” 


Results 
Hypothesis test 


To test our basic hypothesis we conducted an independent 
samples t-test comparing the REIVO score of the mortality 
salience participants to the average score of the control 
participants. This analysis revealed a significant difference 
between the two groups, in the predicted direction 
(4(82) = 2.22, p < .03; M = —.18 for the mortality sal- 
lence condition, and M = —.55 for the control condition). 
That is, compared to participants who wrote about music, 
participants who wrote about death listed goals more 
strongly linked to extrinsic compared to intrinsic possible 
futures. 


| Kasser and Sheldon (2000) employed a “listening to music” control 
condition rather than the “watching TV” condition sometimes used 
by terror management researchers, because of TV’s association with 
advertising and other extrinsic messages. Notably, mortality salience 
manipulations typically do not yield effects upon self-reports of mood 
or anxiety, presumably because they act by priming non-conscious 
rather than conscious insecurities regarding death (Greenberg et al. 
1997). Thus, consistent with the approach of other researchers in this 
area, there was no self-report manipulation check in this study. 


? Although it is possible to examine the six values separately, we do 
not report such results in this article both because we had no 
hypotheses regarding the separate values, and also because no clear 
pattern of effects emerged across the three studies for the values taken 
singly. However, we would be happy to send these results to curious 
readers, upon request. 
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Brief discussion 


Study 1 built upon Kasser and Sheldon’s (2000) demon- 
stration that mortality threats increase consumption 
behavior by showing that death-primed participants gen- 
erated relatively more extrinsic goals, overall. These results 
conceptually replicate the consumption behavior findings 
of Kasser and Sheldon (2000), and significantly extend 
them by addressing a broader range of goal and value 
orientations. 


Study 2 


In Study 2 we addressed a different type of threat, namely, 
economic threat. Specifically, we randomly assigned 
participants to imagine themselves either as secure and 
well-employed 1 year after graduation, or as insecure and 
under-employed 1 year after graduation. After imagining 
one or the other of these situations, participants rated their 
likely goals in this situation. Consistent with our basic 
hypothesis, we expected that economic threat would 
prompt greater endorsement of extrinsic relative to 
intrinsic goals (Abramson and Inglehart 1995; Kasser et 
al. 1995). 

An additional feature of Study 2 was that we adminis- 
tered the goal items twice: once before the manipulation, 
and once after. This enabled us to control for participants’ 
initial goals and to directly evaluate the impact of the 
manipulation upon changes in goal orientation. In other 
words, rather than simply assuming that participants in the 
two experimental conditions started with equal RETVO 
scores, we were able to assess and account for participants’ 
baseline differences, thus providing a more sensitive and 
dynamic test of our hypothesis. A final feature of Study 2 
was that we assessed participants’ anticipated negative 
mood upon finding themselves in the situation described by 
the manipulation. These items served as a manipulation 
check. 


Methods 
Participants and procedure 


Participants were 447 students (187 men, 260 women) in a 
social psychology class at the University of Missouri who 
participated in early Fall 2002 in exchange for extra course 
credit. All participants completed an in-class questionnaire 
that first assessed their goals. Much later in the question- 
naire, they imagined themselves in one of two future 
situations, and then rated their anticipated emotions and 
goal orientations in that situation. 
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Threat versus non-threat manipulation: Two hundred 
and forty-nine participants were randomly assigned to the 
economic threat manipulation, which read as follows: 


As you know, the economic situation right now is quite 
uncertain. The stock market is still falling, and econ- 
omists say that we have entered a recession. In fact it is 
unclear when the economy will recover, as new con- 
cerns about terrorism, airline bankruptcies, the cost of 
new security measures, and global instability more 
generally, may represent a serious and permanent 
drain upon the economy. We’re interested in your own 
feelings about the prospect of graduating from college, 
and being unable to find a job. Imagine that you 
graduated six months ago, but have still found nothing 
except low-income temporary employment, despite all 
your efforts. You are barely scraping by. In short, 
instead of being “somebody” with a bright future, it 
seems you are a McDonalds “nobody.” 


One hundred and ninety-eight participants were ran- 
domly assigned to a positive economic future manipulation, 
which read as follows: 


Despite the current uncertainty, most economists 
believe that the U.S. economy is still strong. 
Although we may be in a temporary recession, there 
is no reason to believe that it will not fully recover. 
Indeed, given the U.S.’s position at the forefront of 
the information technology and genetic engineering 
fields, it seems likely that the economy will continue 
to expand throughout the next decade. We’re inter- 
ested in your own feelings about the prospect of 
graduating from college, and finding an excellent job 
in an expanding economy. Imagine that you gradu- 
ated 6 months ago, and have already found the 
position of your dreams. You have plenty of money 
to purchase the things you want. In short, you have 
gone from being a college ‘nobody,’ to being 
‘somebody,’ with a bright future.” 


As can be seen, we equated the two manipulations on 
length and sentence structure. 

Manipulation check: Following the manipulation, par- 
ticipants were asked to rate how anxious and how upset 
they would feel if they were in this situation, on a 1 (not at 
all) to 5 (very much) scale. The two negative affect items 
were averaged for each participant (coefficient alpha = 
50, r = .34). 

Goal measures: At the beginning of the questionnaire, 
participants read “The questions below ask you about 
aspirations you may have for the future. For each item, fill 
in a number which indicates how important it is to you that 
the goal be attained in the future.” The six items were 
based on statements taken from the Aspiration Index 
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(Kasser and Ryan 1993, 1996, 2001), and have been used 
successfully in past research (Sheldon et al. 2003; Sheldon 
in press). Three of the items represented the three intrinsic 
domains assessed in Study 1 (i.e., “I will assist people who 
need it, asking nothing in return,” “I will continue to grow 
and learn new things,” and “I will have deep, enduring 
relationships”), and three represented the three extrinsic 
domains assessed in Study 1 (i.e. “My name will be 
known by many people,” “I will have many expensive 
possessions,” and “My image will be one that others find 
appealing”). All items were rated on a 1 (not at all 
important) to 5 (very important) scale. 

Afterwards, several scales irrelevant to the current study 
were presented. Next came the threat manipulation and the 
manipulation-check items. Next, the six goal items were 
administered again, preceded by the instructions “Below 
are several values or goals. Please rate how important each 
would be to you, if you were in this situation.” Although 
the same 1-5 scale was employed as before, the questions 
were worded slightly differently to fit the hypothetical 
context (e.g., “I would want to have deep, enduring rela- 
tionships”). REIVO scores were computed from the pre- 
and post-manipulation ratings separately by subtracting the 
three intrinsic items from the three extrinsic items. Coef- 
ficient alphas were .53 and .56 for these two six-item 
measures, after recoding the intrinsic items. 


Results 


Manipulation check: To evaluate whether the manipula- 
tions had the expected effects, we first conducted an 
independent samples t-test on the negative mood variable, 
using condition assignment as the grouping variable. This 
analysis revealed a reliable difference in the expected 
direction (for the threatened group, M = 3.83, SD = .97; 
for the non-threatened group, M = 2.29, SD = .84; 
t(445) = 18.01, p < .01). 

Hypothesis test: To evaluate our primary hypothesis, we 
conducted a 2 (Condition: Threat versus No Threat) x 2 
(Time of administration: Pre versus Post) mixed model 
ANOVA upon the two REIVO scores, with repeated 
measures on the second factor. Higher scores on REIVO 
represent relatively more extrinsic goals (and relatively less 
intrinsic goals). This analysis revealed that participants in 
the no threat condition did not change their goal orientation 
from time 1 to time 2 (Ms = —1.59 and — 1.63, respectively, 
(t(248) = .70, ns), whereas participants in the threat con- 
dition became relatively more extrinsic from Time | to Time 
2 (Ms = —1.57 and —1.43, respectively, (#197) = 2.51, 
p = .01). Reflecting this, a significant condition by time of 
administration interaction was observed (F(1,445) = 5.59, 
p < .02). There were no main effects of either time of 
administration or scenario condition. 
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Brief discussion 


Study 2 built upon Study 1 by manipulating a different type 
of psychological threat. Again consistent with our 
hypothesis, participants made to feel temporarily anxious 
about their economic future gravitated towards extrinsic 
goals and away from intrinsic goals. The repeated-measure 
results show that threats can actually shift peoples’? goals 
away from an initial baseline, providing dynamic evidence 
for the processes at work. 


Study 3 


Studies 1 and 2 found support for our basic hypothesis in the 
domains of existential and economic threat. Again, how- 
ever, we believe that the pattern of results should hold for 
other types of threat as well. Thus, in Study 3, we directly 
addressed the source of insecurity identified by Rogers 
(1964), namely conditional positive regard. As mentioned 
in the introduction, conditional positive regard occurs when 
important others accept one only if one meets those peo- 
ples’ standards. The fact that one cannot necessarily reach 
those standards creates chronic anxiety, according to Rog- 
ers (1964); one never knows when rejection may come. 
Thus, this form of threat involves uncertainty and instability 
regarding others’ continued approval and acceptance. 

To manipulate conditional positive regard (i.e., interper- 
sonal threat) we used a visualization exercise developed by 
Baldwin and colleagues (Baldwin and Holmes 1987; Bald- 
win and Sinclair 1996). Baldwin et al. found that priming 
participants to think of an important but contingently 
accepting other lead to more negative self-evaluations 
after failure and greater accessibility of rejection words, 
compared to those primed to think of a non-contingently 
accepting other (see also Arndt et al. 2002). In the current 
study we hypothesized that the interpersonal threat induced 
by thinking about a contingently accepting other would also 
increase REIVO. Such a hypothesis is consistent with past 
cross-sectional and longitudinal studies showing correla- 
tions between non-nurturant parental styles and the content 
of peoples’ goals and aspirations (Kasser et al. 1995, 2002; 
Williams et al. 2000); here, we attempt to provide an 
experimental demonstration of these ideas. Specifically, we 
compared the interpersonal threat condition to another 
condition in which participants envisioned an important 
other who accepts them unconditionally. 

An additional feature of Study 3 is that it included a 
neutral control group, in which participants were primed to 
think of casual acquaintances. This allowed us to contrast 
both a conditional acceptance condition and a non-condi- 
tional acceptance condition with a neutral control condition 
in which acceptance is presumably not an issue. 
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Method 
Participants and procedure 


Participants were 222 introductory psychology students (84 
men and 138 women) at the University of Missouri who 
participated as part of a course requirement. Participants 
attended a questionnaire session in which they first 
engaged in a guided visualization task (Arndt et al. 2002) 
and then completed the Aspiration Index (Kasser and Ryan 
1996). 

Guided visualization: The instructions began by asking 
participants to write down the initials of three people. The 
first was a “famous person, possibly a person from tele- 
vision, movies, sports, politics, or anyone else in the public 
eye.” The second was a “casual acquaintance, a person 
with whom you do not interact frequently.” Depending on 
the participant’s condition assignment, the third person was 
either (a) “a person who clearly likes you, tends to be very 
accepting and non-evaluative of you, and simply accepts 
you for who you are,” (b) “a person who clearly likes you, 
tends to be very evaluative of you, and seems to accept you 
only to the extent that you live up to certain standards of 
performance,” or (c) “a person who is a co-worker or a 
classmate with whom you interact for business or academic 
purposes but rarely or never interact with socially.” 

Next, participants were asked to “visualize one of the 
people you named on the previous questionnaire.” To 
identify the person to be visualized, the number “3” was 
hand-written into a blank in every questionnaire (to suggest 
to participants that they could just as easily have been 
assigned to write about person number | or 2). Seventy- 
three participants visualized the contingently accepting 
other, 69 participants visualized the non-contingently 
accepting other, and 80 participants visualized the co- 
worker or classmate (i.e., the control condition). Partici- 
pants were asked to take some time to picture the person in 
their minds, “as if you were with them.” The instructions 
also cued participants to think about the color of the per- 
son’s eyes or hair, the person’s tone of voice, and the 
feelings they typically have in the person’s presence. 
Finally, participants were asked to rate the visualization on 
several dimensions. As per Arndt et al. 2002, these rating 
data were collected merely to distract participants from the 
true purpose of the visualization, which was to differen- 
tially prime the participants.* 


3 No manipulation checks were given in Study 3; instead we relied on 
past findings indicating that the contingently-accepting other visual- 
ization induces greater insecurity and defensiveness, as indexed by 
greater self-handicapping (Arndt et al. 2002), greater desire for 
downward social comparison information (Schimel et al. 2001), and 
greater accessibility of rejection words (Baldwin and Sinclair 1996). 
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Goal assessment: Following the prime, participants 
completed the Aspiration Index (based on Kasser and Ryan 
1996) in which they rated on a 1 (not at all important) to 5 
(very important) scale the importance of 30 different 
aspirations tapping the three intrinsic (community feeling, 
affiliation, self-acceptance) and three extrinsic (financial 
success, attractive appearance, and social popularity) 
domains addressed in the earlier studies. A REIVO score 
was computed by subtracting the 15 intrinsic items from 
the 15 extrinsic items (alpha = .89, after recoding). 


Results 
Hypothesis test 


To test our basic hypothesis, we submitted the REIVO 
variable to an ANOVA with condition (non-contingently 
accepting other, neutral other, contingently accepting 
other) as a between-subjects factor with three levels. There 
was a linear pattern such that participants reported the 
lowest REIVO score in the non-contingently accepting 
other condition and the highest REIVO in the contingently 
accepting other condition, with the mean for the neutral 
condition falling in the middle (Ms = —1.80, —1.40, and 
—1.27, respectively). The omnibus main effect was sig- 
nificant (F(2, 219) = 6.16, p < .01). Most important for 
our hypothesis, follow-up t-tests revealed that the positive 
(non-contingent acceptance) and negative (contingent 
acceptance) conditions significantly differed from each 
other (Ms = —1.80 and —1.27, t(140) = 3.46, p < .01). 
The non-contingent acceptance condition differed signifi- 
cantly from the neutral condition (Ms = —1.80 and — 1.40, 
t(147) = 2.56, p = .01) although the contingent accep- 
tance condition did not differ from the neutral condition 
(Ms = —1.27 and —1.40, t(151) = .84, ns). 


Brief discussion 


Study 3 replicated the general pattern of the earlier studies, 
showing that interpersonal threat can also prompt people to 
shift toward extrinsic and away from intrinsic goals. In 
particular, compared to participants asked to think of an 
unconditionally accepting other, participants asked to think 
of a contingently accepting other gave more emphasis to 
extrinsic relative to intrinsic goals. Interestingly, those 
asked to think of a casual acquaintance (in the neutral 
control condition) reported goals similar to those asked to 
think of a contingently accepting other, suggesting that 
both types of social partner might increase extrinsic 
orientations, relative to unconditionally accepting partners. 
It may be that “mere” acquaintances are also viewed as 
only contingently accepting, i.e., as people who might pass 
negative judgment if one does or says the wrong things. 
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This seems sensible given that self-presentational and 
social anxiety concerns mostly arise during interactions 
with peers who are strangers (Baumeister and Twenge 
2003). In contrast, the more uncommon case of “someone 
who clearly likes you, tends to be very accepting and non- 
evaluative of you, and simply accepts you for who you are” 
may best facilitate movement in towards intrinsic and away 
from extrinsic goals (Duriez et al. 2007, in press). Future 
research will be needed to explore the idea that social 
acquaintances can be interpersonally threatening just as 
overly demanding parents or mentors can be threatening. 


General discussion 


These three studies support our hypothesis that psycho- 
logical threat can push people away from intrinsic and 
towards extrinsic goals. Although the results are concep- 
tually consistent with prior correlational findings, they also 
go beyond them by demonstrating a causal connection 
between threat and goal reports using experimental meth- 
odologies and by showing that three distinct types of threat 
produce a similar effect. Specifically, in Study 1, partici- 
pants threatened with reminders of their own mortality 
subsequently listed goals that were more linked to extrinsic 
outcomes than intrinsic outcomes, compared to the goals 
listed by control participants. Study 2 focused on a dif- 
ferent type of threat, showing that participants threatened 
with the possibility of underemployment during a recession 
became more extrinsic relative to intrinsic in their goals, 
compared to participants who imagined being sufficiently 
employed. The repeated measures design of Study 2 sup- 
ports our dynamic assumptions concerning the effects of 
insecurity. Finally, Study 3 manipulated a third type of 
threat, showing that, compared to participants who imag- 
ined being with someone who accepts them for who they 
are, participants who imagined being with a person who 
only contingently accepts them, or with a causal acquain- 
tance, also reported relatively more emphasis on extrinsic 
goals. 

What stands out across these studies, then, is that when 
people are threatened existentially, economically, or 
interpersonally, they orient more towards goals such as 
financial success, popularity, and image and less towards 
goals such as personal growth, affiliation, and community 
contribution. The designs of our studies do not allow us to 
document the exact psychic processes responsible for these 
common effects, but future research might explore two 
possibilities. Perhaps threats activate psychological needs 
for security and safety, thus leading individuals to place 
less focus on intrinsic goals reflecting “higher level needs” 
and instead focus on the kinds of pursuits that humanists 
have suggested occur in individuals primarily concerned 
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with security needs—money, image, and status (Maslow 
1971; Rogers 1964). Said differently, threat may prompt a 
search for security at the expense of self-actualization. 
Another explanation might suggest that when threatened, 
individuals are evolutionarily predisposed to orient towards 
aims that helped increase our ancestors’ likelihood of 
immediate survival during difficult times. Because status, 
image, and sufficient resources were probably helpful (at 
least in the short term) in these regards, it may be that 
under conditions of threat, contemporary humans still ori- 
ent towards such pursuits, despite the fact that such goals 
may detract from happiness and well-being (Buss 2000). 
Future research can also address several other limita- 
tions of our studies. First, we only examined short-term 
shifts in relative goal preferences—mixed experimental- 
longitudinal research will be needed to determine if such 
shifts endure. Even if most individuals do ultimately return 
to their initial baselines of goal pursuit after a threat has 
passed, it may be that people unfortunate enough to 
experience frequent short-term threats to security would, 
over time, evidence more lasting shifts towards extrinsic 
goals and thus such goals may become more deeply 
entrenched in their goal systems. Second, these studies 
only employed college-age samples within one region of 
the U.S. It would be useful to establish the generalizability 
of this pattern of results through attempted replications 
with samples of other ages, regions, or nations. Because 
psychological threat and the need to deal with threat are 
presumably inherent features of human nature, we would 
expect that the current results would replicate in many 
different types of samples, although future research will be 
needed to establish this. Third, it would be useful to assess 
psychological need-satisfaction as a potential mediator of 
the effects observed herein. For example, self-determina- 
tion theory (Deci and Ryan 2000) specifies three basic 
needs, for autonomy, competence, and relatedness. Psy- 
chological threat, as manipulated in these studies, may 
work in part by threatening to deprive participants of future 
need-satisfaction; such research remains to be conducted. 
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